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LOUISA VENONI. 


were her only pleasures ; if pleasures 
( Continued.) 


they could be called, that served but to 

THE virtue of Louisa was van-|}alleviate misery, and to blunt for a mo- 
quished; but her sense of virtue was]|i ment, the pangs of contrition. ‘These 
not overcome. Neither. the vows of]| were deeply aggravated, by the recollec- 
eternal fidelity of her seducer, ‘nor the} tion of her father; a father abandoned 
constant and respectful attention which]/in old age, left to feel his own misfors 
hepaid her during a hurried journey to| tunes, and his daughter’s disgrace. Sir 
England, could allay that anguish which}} Edward was too generous not to think 
she suffered at the recollection of the} of providing for Venoni. He meant to 
past, and the thoughts of her present}} make some atonement for the injury he 
situation. Sir Edward felt strongly the}}/had done him, by that eruel boutty 
power of her beauty and of her grief.—}j which is reparation only to the base j 
His heart was not made for that past,| but to the honest is insult. He had not, 
which, it is probable, he thought it could || however, an opportunity of accomplish- 
miave performed ; it was still subject tol]ing his purpose. He learned that Ve« 
remorse, to compassion, and to love.—j}i noni, soor after his daughter’s elope- 
Theseemotions, perhaps, he might soon|| ment, removed from his former place of 
have overcome, had they been met by|j residence, and as his neighbours reports 
vulgar violence or reproaches; but thejjed, had died in one of the villages of 


quiet and unupbraiding sorrow of Lou- | Savoy. His daughter felt this with an- 
guish the most poignant; and her af- 


ist; nourished those feelings of tender-| 
less'and attachment. She never men- | fliction for a while, refused consolation. 


tioned her wrongs in words; sometimes|| Sir Edward’s whole tenderness and af 
a few starting tears would speak them 5} fection were called forth to mitigate het 
and, when time had given her a little] grief; and, after the first transports had 
hore. composure, her lute discoursed|j subsided, he carried her to London, in 
melancholy music. On her arrival inj hopes that objects new to her, and coms 
England, Sir Edward carried her to his} monly attractive to all, might contribute 


eatin the country. There she wasiito remove it. With a man possessed 
ry P 


teated with all the observance of a wife; of feelings like sir Edward’s, the afflic« 
ind had she chosen it, might Have com: tion of Louisa gave a certain réspéct to 
manded more than the splendour offhis attentions, He hired her lodgings, 
ne, But she would not allow the in-} separate from his own, and treated het 
lulgence of sir Edward to blazen with} with all the delicacy of the purest at- 
{uivage, and show that state which she}| tachment. But his solicitude to coms 
vished always to hide, and, if possible}j fort and amuse her, was not attended 


0 forget. Her books, and her musi¢|| with successs She felt all the horrors 
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of that guilt which she now considered, 
fs not only the ruin of herself, but the 
murderer of her father. In London, 
sir Edward found his sister, who had 
married a man of great fortune, and 
high fashion. He-had married her be- 
cause she was a fine woman, end was 
admired by fine men; she had married 
him, because he was the wealthiest of 
her suitors. They lived as is common 
to people in such a situation, necessitous 
with a princely revenue, and very 
wretched amidst perpetual gaiety. This 
scene was so foreign from the idea sir 
Edward had formed of the reception his 
country and friends were to afford him, 
that he found a constant source of dis- 
gust in the society of his equals. In 
their conversation, fantastic not refined, 
their ideas were frivolous, and their 
knowledge shallow ; and with all the 
pride of birth, and insolence of station, 
their principles were mean, and their 
minds ignoble. In their pretended at- 
tachments, he discovered only designs 
of selfishness ; and their pleasures, he 
experienced, were as fallacious as their 
friendships. In the society of Louisa, 
he found sensibility and truth ; hers was 
the only heart that seemed interested in 
his welfare. 
( To be concluded in our next.) 





THE PRODIGAL SON. 


Why should I with hunger perish, 
Why in rags be meanly clad; 
While my father’s servants cherish 
Wanderers whose hearts are sad? 
1 will hasten to his dwelling ; 
Lowly prostrate at his feet, 
Sighs and tears, and bosom swelling, 
Shall his pard’ning love intreat ! 
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Lo! Behold! He comes to meet me, 
What delight his eye reveals; 

With parental love he greets me, 
With a kiss my pardon seals. 

Music, dancing, mirth and feasting, 
Ev'ry heart expands with glee ;* ” 

All tht fatted calf are tasting, 
Robes of honour cover me! 

My brother from his work returning, 

’ Wonders at the joy and guest; 

Instantly, his anger burning, ; 
Thus his father he addrest; 

*Lo! revolving years I serv’d'thee, 
‘ And my duty ever did ; , 

_ §§To make merry thou ne’er gav’st me, 

‘*.E’en the present of a kid. ? 


** But my brother who did lavish 
“In debauch’ry all his share, 

‘* Thou dost with thy favours ravish, 
** Nor the fatted calf dost spare.” 

The aged sire with hands uprear’d, 
View’d the younger with a sigh, 

While sorrow in his breast appear’d, 
He made the elder this reply : 

‘Thou, my son, art ever with me, 
** All ts thine thou seest around; 

* Let not thy dear brother grieve thee, 
* He was lost, but now is found. 





UNBIASSED JUDGMENTS. 
“‘ A perfectly just and sound mind” 
remarks a late ingenius writer, “js q 
rare and invaluable gift. But it is still 
much more unusual to see such a mind 
unbiassed in all its actions. Nature 
has given this soundness of mind to but 
a few ; and a very small number of even 
those few, escape the bias of some pre- 
deliction perhaps habitually operating ; 
and none are, at all times and places, per- 
fectly free. I once saw this subject forci- 
bly illustrated. A watchmaker told me 
that a gentleman had put an exquisite 
watch into his hands, that went irregu- 
larly. It was as perfect a piece of work 
as was ever made, He took it to pieces 
and put it together again, twenty times 
No manner of defect was to be discov- 
ered, and yet the watch went intolerably. 
At last it struck him that the balance 
wheel might have been near a magnet 
On applying a needle to it he found his 
suspicion true. Here was all the mis 
chief; the steel works in the other pavts 
of the watch had a perpetual influence 
on its motions ; and the watch went as 
well as possible with a new wheel. If 
the soundest mind be magnetized by 
any predeliction, it must act irregular 








ly.” 


This illustration is capable of being 
accepted in several views ; it is not 
moral only, or theological ; but we daily 
witness something analogous to it in the 
conduct of life. The balance wheel 4 
many aman has been magnetized ; hentt 
his oddities and caprice ; we se¢ It (0 
in public affairs; party influence has 
magnetised the opinion, or formed tht 
habit of thinking of many a hum 
watch well put together, and one fro 
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which great expectations of his perform- 
ing well his part, might be indulged.— 
Merchants and manufacturers, legisla- 
tors, writers,—who not? may have been 
near to some magnet, the effect of which 
js perceptible on them long after, with- 
out the smallest degree of consciousness 
on their part. Happy are those who 
find out their predelictions in time, and 
correct their magnetism before their 
movement is taken to pieccs. P. 


——. +o 


THE PENSIVE MAIDEN. 
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“imperial purple,”—nor is it always 

found engaged in schemes of war, cru- 

elty, and massacre ; but may as frequent- 

ly be seen influencing the common con- 
cerns of private life, or even forming a 
guest at the social circle, and aiming at 
nothing higher than to gain some trifling 
advantage in name or appearance, above 
those who are in the same way, or con- 
dition of life; or to make a display of 
dignity and importance, above its real 
merit and circumstances. Let us fora 
moment take a view of it in this situa- 





Why steals o’er Eliza so pensive a gloom, | 
As the leaves of the poplar are strew’n in the 
lade ? 
Do they warn the fair mourner, that youth’s 
brightest bloom, 
Like them, in the blast of the Autumn, must 
fade ? 
ease lovely enthusiast: the light sunny hair, 
That floats o’er thy neck may be silvered by 


age, 
Yet still shall thy softness, that breathes through 
thine air, 
The homage of taste and of feeling engage. 
With vender devotion I oft shall repeat, 
The vows that in life’s vernal morning were 
giv’n, 
And turn from the gay, and the haughty, to meet 
Those glances that beam with the azure of 
heav’n! 
——8 +a 


AIR. 


How oft have 1, with conscious pride, 
And taunt insulting, Love defied ; 
But when I slept, the urchin spied, 
And launch’d his dart. 
Oh! shield me now, his pow’r divine, 
That ne’er may I the change repine, 
That soon the hero may be mine, 
No more to part. 
How oft I ridicul’d the boy, 
His quiver call’d an idle toy, 
And laugh’d alike at lover’s joy 
Or lover’s smart ; 
Yet now I own the pleasing pain ; 
Still, still I hope the youth to gain ; 
But ah! should all my hope be vain, 
Then break poor heart. 


—»D +o 


AMBITION. 
Moralists appear to me greatly to err, 


a 





Se 


tion.—It is ambition which prompts 
some to make a figure in dress, equi- 
page, and manner of living, which they 
have not ability to support, and by this 
ridiculous vanity, exhaust in a little time 
the fund they set out upon, which, with 
more moderate views, might have sup- 
ported them with comfort, decency and 
credit. The consequence is, that they 
are obliged to fall back with mortifica- 
tion and dishonour, into circumstances 
which they before despised ; and there 
perhaps to continue. And it often hap- 
pens, that they who have innocently 
contributed to its gratification, are in- 
volved in the ruin that follows it. The 
hireling and mechanic are defrauded of 
the reward of their labours, the mer-. 
chant of the value of his goods, and per- 
}haps the orphan of his portion and de- 
pendance. It sets others upon wild and 
extravagant projects, which, if practica- 
ble at all, cost more in the execution, 
than they are afterwards worth; yet, 
when such men have set out on a favour- 
ite enterprise, they will continue in their 
error, to the detriment, if not ruin of 
their estates and families, rather than 
be thought destitute of spirit or perse- 
verance, or weak enough to attempt that 
which they could not effect. From the 
same ambition, others set up for offices 





in drawing their examples of the inju- 
tious effects of ill directed or inordinate 
ambition, solely from its operation un- 
der circumstances, in which the general- 
ity of their readers can never be placed. 
Ambition. does not always direct its 
views to the enrobing of itself in the 





and engage in employments, for which 
they have no competent qualifications ; 
and the consequence is, that if they do 
not bring upon themselves contempt, 
they are at least, not entitled to respect. 
Whereas, with a just estimate of their 
talents and merit, in other occupations, 

























































































































































































































































































acquired distinguished reputation. 
Eclectus. 


en Eo 


THE BLUE-EYED MAITD. 


Sweet are the hours when roseate spring, 
With health and joy salutes the day, 
When zephyr, borne on wanton wing, 
Soft whispering wakes the blushing May. 
Sweet are the hours, yet not so sweet, 
As when my blue-eyed maid I meet, 
And hear her soul extrancing tale, 
Sequester’d in the shadowy vale. 
The mellow horn’s long-echoing notes 
Startle the morn, commingling strong ; 
At eve, the harp’s wild music floats, 
And ravish’d silence drinks the song. 
Yet sweeter is the song of love, 
When Emma’s voice enchants the grove, 
While list’ning sylphs repeat the tale, 
Sequestered in the silent vale. 


——_— 


A character worthy of imitation. 


Carlton was a plain, sensible, and 
learned man; he was moreover a chris- 
tian'in whom there was. no guile: he 
served his maker, and loved his fellow 
creatures: there was, in his opinion, no 
exigence in the human system, that 
could excuse a falsehood; no motive 
that could justify one; he was the last 
to suspect, and the first to forgive an in- 
jury; no scheme of present advantage 
or future ambition occupied his mind ; 
he took no pains to search out the de- 
basements of the heart; it was always 
enough for him to recognize its virtues 
whether feigned or real. Finding in 
himself no disposition for detraction, he 
suspected none in others; when any fla- 
grant act was pointed out to him, his 
indignation was warm; he reproved, 


he punished, but at the first dawn of 


repentance, he forgot. ‘ 


ee 


WIT AND GOOD HUMOUR. 
( Concluded._) 


Charles having joined us, was informed by his 
rival of the nature of our conversation ; and I 
thought, upon mentioning the dispute between 


Wit and Good Humour, he appeared as if he ‘un. 


derstood the meaning of the argument, which 
had escaped his more shallow rival. He seemed 
to perceive that his mistress was comparing her 
two lovers, and endeavouring to weigh, by their 


———— 
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or departments, they might. not only own assistance, their different qualities. «1 cop, 
have benefited society, but perhaps have 





fess,” said he, in giving his opinion, “ my prefer. 
ence is for what you are pleased to call Wit, but 
which, with your permission, I will change into 
understanding. And you must give me leave to 
remark an error. In setting Wit on one side, ani 
Good Humour on the other, you seem to haye 
adopted, as a principle that thereis a kind of na 
tural incongruity between them, and that they 
cannot be mixed together in the same person. A 
very common error; but there is no such natural 
distinction. There are many who have been 
equally known for good understanding, and to 
use the common expression, for good tempers — 
There is a difference, indeed, between the insip. 
id good nature—the blind instinct of a fool 
and that higher kind, which marks the man of 
understanding. A man of good nature will, in. 
deed, relieve any distress which is immediately 
presented to his eyes, but he will relieve it ing 
common way. A man of understanding will some 
times step out of the way, and will do things of 
which the other would never have thought” 
Charles had scarcely finished, when a poor woman 
apparently the wife of a soldier, came up to us, 
and asked alms. She had a fine child with her, 
but both mother and child, though it was a cold 
wintry day, were so thinly clad, that they seemed 
sinking beneath the inclemency of the season— 
Edward, with his usual good nature, gave her 
some loose silver. She next applied to Charles, 
who, to our astonishment, pulling off his great 
coat, threw it over the woman and her infant, and 
giving her some money, desired her to hasten to 
the next town, as he foresaw a fall of snow, The 
woman took her leave, but had proceeded onlya 
few steps, when excess of fatigue brought her to 
the ground. Edward ran and assisted her, and 
the woman: presently continued on her way.— 
Charles as soon as he saw her fall, without going 
to her assistance, or telling us his intention, walk- 
ed to the house of Eliza’s father, which was not 
far distant from the road in which we were walk- 
ing. We were ata loss to know what he intend. 
ed, when in less than a quarter of an hour, we 
saw him return with a carriage; and bowing as 
he passed, telling Eliza he dined with her father, 
he proceeded onwards, and soon reached the 
woman and her child. He instantly took them up, 
and having no servant, drove off, himself. Ed- 
ward and myself laughed, but Eliza appeared se- 
rious, and in a short time pensive. In truth, it 
was this singular and half ludicrous circumstance 
that determined her choice. Her mind, which 
had all the warm enthusiasm of romance, Was 
sensibly struck by a singularity like this ; and her 
heart was, from this day, decided in favour of 
Charles, He soon perceived her preference, and 
pursued her by his importunities, into an acknow- 
ledgment of his being an accepted lover. As his 
family and fortune were unexceptionable, the 
choice of the daughter was confirmed by the con- 
sent of the father; in short, the dey was sooll 
fixed, which was to give him Eliza forever. In 
the mear, time the success of his rival was soon 
visible to Edward, and he saw it with an indiffer- 








ence which even astonished those that best knew 
the easiness of his temper. 0. 









